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AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


AttHovucu, in Massachusetts, May sel-, 
dom makes her entré arrayed m those! 
enchanting smiles and blushes with which 
she charms the inhabitants of more sou- 
thern regions, she is still greeted with a 
hearty welcome by the lovers of green 
trees, tender grass, and other symptoms 
of sylvan beauties which are yet ‘cs om 
bryo. Hundreds of the refined citizens 
of Boston, whose evening pleasures or 
morning dreams deprive them, for twelve 
months, of the. glorious spectacle of a 
rising sun, are religiously s.rupulous to 
witness it on the jirst of May. Pedane- 


» ous excursions are planned, and parties 


made up on the previous evening, and 
wo betide thé lover who is so deficient 
in gallantry as to oversleep the hour, 
while bis wakeful mistress is anxiously 
waiting to hear his signal-tap at her 
chamber window. 

The first dawn of day (if it break se- 
renely) is generally the appointed time 
for commencing these rural perambula- 
tions. 


“ Then arm in arm the pairs depart, 
With agile foot and lightsome heart ” 


Their walks generally extend two or 
three miles into the country, in such di- 
rections as whim or fancy may dictate. 
Some cross the, different bridges which 
connect the peninsalar with Cambridge, 
Charlestown, ter; others 


_ ie out to Ro and Brookline ; 
€many content themselves with saun- 


: In hopeful cogitations, spends the night— 


by the sweet warbling of a flute, which 








tering over the Common, and plucking 
green boughs from the trees in the Mall. 
The ostensible object, with all, is to in- 
hale the morning air, behold the rising 
sun, and collect May-greens and flowers— 
that is, if any of the latter caf be found 
in bloom. Every one is ambitious of 
carrying home a large quantity of such 
rural spoils, as trophies of a victory ob- 
tained over indolence or timidity ; and 
they certainly form no despicable orna- 
ment for the vacant fire-place, or the 
mantle above it. ‘To bear an active part | 
in the ceremony above described, is 
termed—‘‘ to go a Maying,” a laudable 
custom, which has been handed down by |! 
our ancestors, and recently noticed by 
one of our native pastoral bards, in the 
following lines :— 





“ The night in which pale Aprut yields to May, 
How few enjoy repose! The country lass, 
intent upon the morning walk, with him 
Who holds her gentle heart, on various plans, 


What hat, or ribbon, will become hee best, 
What most will tend to make herself outvie 





The blushing, fragrant month they rise to hail. 

O, by my soul! this Mavine has delights 

Which I shall ne’er forget, while memory holds 
Her seat within my brain. In youth's fair dawn, 
I forward look’d to this delightful hour 

With feelings—feelings none can paint ; for then, 
Some gentle, artless, unaffected nymph, 

Was sure to be the partner of my walk, 


Accept my nosegays, (sweetened by her breath,) || 


And, without chiding, let me steal a kiss 
From lips more fragrant than the flower she held ” 


Selina Percival, though not a ** country 
lass,” passed the last night of April as_ 
above described, and was up and dressed | 
long before the signal gun at Fort Inde- | 
pendence had proclaimed the dawn of 
day. Her cousin Sophia, however, to 
whom early rising and country scenes 
were no. novelties, had evinced no such | 
impatience ; and, though every thing | 
indicated a charming morning, she was | 
yet at her toilet, when a pebble, thrown 
against the casement, announced that her | 
brother Woodville was below. In the 
next instant her attention was arrested 





appeared to be touched by the lips and 


'serted me. 
which I cannot overcome has haunted 








fingers of a master. 


*‘ That is not Solon’s playing,” ex- 
claimed Sophia, in a tone of unaffected 
surprise ; ‘‘ who can it be?” Selina 
approached the’ window, and perceived 
two figures standing in the deep gloom of 
the poplars ; in one of which she could 
distinguish the person of Woodville— 
the musician was astranger. She imme- 
diately answered the signal, and then 
gaily exclaimed to her cousin— 

‘** Blessings on your sweet brother's 


head! he has brought me a beau, and a 


musical one too. Only mark the appro- 
priate tune which he has chosen for the 
occasion—*‘* *Twas on the morn of sweet 
May-day.”” Now, Sophia, we shall be 
paired—I hate odd numbers—four pro- 


duces harmony, three nothing but discord. 


Come— = 


“ Your hat and shaw! with haste put on, 

That Jocky and I away may run, 

To witness the sight of a rising sun, 
And taste the morning air.” 


** O, Sela, lend me a portion of your 
spirits,” said Sophia, as she prepared to 
descend, “ for mine have entirely de- 
Some presentiment of evil 


me all this night—filling my dreams with 
terror, and my waking moments with 
vague and indefinite apprehensions.” 
Selina endeavoured to laugh away her 
malady, as they both descended to the 
street, where Woodville received them 
at the door, and requested the liberty of 
making them acquainted with bis friend 
Flanders, who had arrived in town but 
the ev ‘before, and ‘accidentally 
meeting ville, had been prevailed 
upon to accompany him in the projected 
excursion. The usual civilities being 
exchanged, the little party now set out, 
and reached the ‘* grass-crown’d ram- 
parts” on Dorcester Heights, in season 
to hail the rising sun. 

Flanders had been easily persuaded to 
the present step, as he felt no inconsi- 
derable curiosity to become acquainted 
with the interesting Sophia and her lively 
cousin. He rejoiced at an opportunity 
of testing, by personal observation, the 
opinion which he had expressed of his 
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friend’s attachment and hopes, and before 
they had arrived at the celebrated heights 
of Dorchester, he felt that opinion more 
fully confirmed. 
[To be continued.} 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE CALIPH ALMANSER, 
* OR, 
HOW ‘TO JUDGE OF MEN. 


A TALE. 
[Concluded from our last.) 


Some time afterwards, the Caliph Al- 
manser, being at war with the king of 
Persia, wanted a man full of courage and 
honour, in -whom he could place an ab- 
solute confidence, to conduct a secret 
and important expedition. The whole 
success of the war depended on the issue 
of this expedition, and the slightest 
treachery might ruin every thing. The 
Caliph for"tight days had been,undecid- 
ed upon whom to fix his choice. During 

‘this interval, five hundred prisoners -had 
been b to Bagdad, who, during a 
revolt of the province of Khorassan 
‘against the Caliph, had taken part with 
the rebel army. The five hundred mise- 
rable wretches are condemned to die. 
Two hundred of these prisoners had fled 
during the combat ; but having been cut 
off in their retreat, they had been led in 
chains in the train of the conqueror ; 
three hundred had disdained to fly, and 


- had been taken with arms in their hands, 
fa vigorous resistance. The €aliph, 


whose thoughts were incessantly occupi- 
ed for the last eight days on his medita- 
ted ct, accidently passed the spot 
were preparing to put in 


ent ‘eftiel sentence of death, 
» pronounced against ; bees pri- 










“Compassion at this 
to pardon them, but in woh a manner, 
that his lenity should not encourage fu- 
ture delinquents. ‘I grant a pardon,” 
said he, “ to all those who fled before 
my standard. Therefore, unfortunate 
wretches, let all of you who wish to pro- 
fit by my clemency, pass BR my right 
hand.” Atthese ee a all the prisoners 
at once precipitately passed on the right 
_ of the Caliph. One man alone: remain- 


ed immoveable in his Place. Almanser 











observed him with astonishment, and 
said to him, ‘* Why dost thou not imitate 
thy companions in misfortune” ‘‘I do 
not imitate cowards,” replied the soldier. 
«I repeat it, I grant a pardon to all those 
who fled.” ‘‘ That I never did.” ‘‘ Mad- 
man! why dost thou refuse the means 
which I offer thee to save thy life ?”’ 
Because, in saving my life, 1 should 
lose my honour.’ ‘* Hold!” cries the 
Caliph, trapsported with joy, ‘1 pardon 


| thee, and thy greatness of soul shall not 


go unrewarded.” He ordered the sol- 
dier to follow him, and straightway con- 
ferred on him the command of the expe- 
dition for which he sought a commander 
of unexampled courage, and who would 
esteem his honour more than his life. 
The soldier’s conduct justified the Caliph 
in the confidence he had reposed in him ; 
the expedition succeeded, and the war 
terminated successfully for Almanser, 
who, afterward, named this brave man 
generalissimo of bis armies. 

*“* | could, most magnificent lord,’”’ con- 
tinued Morad, “ relate to you a multitude 


-of anecdotes, which show how well the 


Caliph Abou Giafar Almanser knew to 
appreciate men at their true value ; but, 
not to weary your highness to@gmuch, | 
will only add one more to those which 
you have already heard. 

The minarets of Bagdad resounded 
with the piercing cries of Alla! Alla! 
the Grand Iman is dead! The mosques 
were hung with black, and the mollaks 
traversed the streets, repeating, in a la- 
mentable voice, the Grand Iman is dead 
The whole city was in a ferment ; each 
one inquired of his neighbour, who is 
the man whom the Caliph purposes to 
invest with this sublime dignity ? All 
the imans of the different mosques were 
solicitous to obtain it, for almost all of 
them had friends at court, ready to main- 
tain their pretensions. The Caliph lis- 
tened to their solicitations, perceived the 
intrigues which were plotting around him, 
and waited to appoint the first minister 
of religion, till time, or a favourable cir- 
cumstance, should reveal to him the man 
the most worthy to occupy a place which 
requires every virtue. 

During the day, and even during the 
night, he frequently went out disguised, 
entered into the caravanseras, frequent- 
ed the public places, and questioned 
every one, to enable him to discover who 


was the man of the people’s choice, and 
whether, in this man, were combined all 
the virtues necessary for him who should 
be worthy to fill the vacant office. 


One night, as he was walking in one 
of those disguises which rendered it im- 
possible to recognise him, he heard three 
poor dervises who were familiarly con- 
versing together. They were forming 
magnificent projects, and each one stated 
what would be the principal object of his 
wishes, if he were the master of his 
choice. For my own part, said one, | 
confess that I should like very well to be 
vizier, if it were possible ; ’tis a fine 
thing to be vizier? And I, said another, 
if | were the master of my own destiny, 
I would simply desire to be the Caliph 
Abou Giafar Almanser ; ’tis a glorious 
thing to be a Caliph! The third dervise 
said nothing. At last, pressed by his 
comrades : ‘* My dear friends,” said he, 
** you have not a very high ambition. 
Mine is gs much above yours as Heaven 
is above the earth. Though I were 
possessed of all the riches that the uni- 
verse contains, though the whole world 
were subjected to my sovereignty, still 
should I ‘be sensible that there is some- 
thing s@perior to all this.”” This dis- 
course excited the curiosity of the rest 
of the dervises, ‘‘ What, then,” said 
they, “is this thy wonderful treasure, 
which is to be preferred to all other 
treasures and grandeurs?”’ ‘* Next to 
the glory of our holy religion, what I the 
most ardently desire,” replied the der- 
vise, ‘‘ is to possess but one half of the 
virtues, the wisdom, and the piety, of a 
holy hermit whom I know, of the vene- 
rable Houssain.” ‘ Indeed! this is the 
first time we have heard the name of 
this hermit!’ said the two dervises. 
‘* That is very possible, my brethren : 
you are strangers ; Houssain has retired 
from the world, and ever since the age 
of thirty he has utterly renounced all its 
‘Nioon pleasures, to consecrate himself en- 

tirely to God, and to devote himself with- 
out reserve to the study of our holy re- 
ligion. . Every day an immense number 
of men of all ages, visit him in the grotto 
which his own hands have hollowed at 
the foot of a little hill, six miles from 
Bagdad. There he preaches the word 
of God, with the of which he is so 
profoundly penetrated, that he almost ap- .. 
pears as if he were its author. Already 
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the report of the miracles which he has 
performed is spread far and near ; for vir- 
tue, like his, cannot remain long hidden.” 
The two dervises expressed the strong- 
est desire to see and to hear this holy 
man. ‘* Nothing is more easy,” said 
their companion, ‘‘ to-morrow, repair, 
at the fifth hour of the day, to the door 
of the great mosque ; I will meet you 
there, and we will proceed together to 
the grotto of Houssain.”” The three 
dervises separated, after having appoint- 
ed the rendezvous for the morrow. The 
Caliph returned to his palace, catied for 
the grand vizier, and said to him: * to- 
morrow, before the fifth hour of the day, 
go to the door of the grand mosque ; thou 
wilt there meet with a worthy dervise, 
whom thou must immediately bring be- 
fore me.” 

This order is obeyed, and the next day 
the grand vizier conducts into the pre- 
sence of the Caliph, the good dervise, 
who, faithful to his. promise, had been 
waiting for his two fellow travellers. 
“ Dervise,”’ said Almanser, “I have 
heard thee make a pompous eulogy of a 
holy hermit, named Houssain. I was at 
a loss on whom to bestow the dignity of 
Grand Iman, and I think him worthy of it. 
Go, then, and seek him for me ; tell him 
that the fame of his knowledge and his 
virtues had reached my ears, and the 
manner in which I intend to reward his 
piety.” At the same time, the Caliph 
commanded his vizier to accompany the 
dervise with a numerous and brilliant 
escort. 


The good dervise can scarcely contain 
himself for joy at the intelligence which 
he is commissioned to announce to the 
venerable hermit, for whom he would be 
willing to sacrifice his life, so deep an 
impression had the virtues of this holy 
man made upon his heart. He wished 
to have wings that he might arrive the 
sooner at the grotto. At length he ap- 
proached the sanctuary inhabited by 
wisdom and piety, the asylum from 
whence emanate all the graces of Heaven. 
He saw the hermit surrounded by a nu- 
merous auditory, whom he was edifying 
by his sublime discourses. The dervise 
rushed into his arms, and showing him 
the grand vizier, he announced to him 
the commission with which he was 
charged by the commander of the true 


eyes toward Heaven, and exclaimed, ||‘ are often dictated by fear, by policy, 
** Blessed be the all-powerful Alla! May || by thoughtlesness, or interest. We are 
his will be done !” not always masters of our own actions. 

In a short time the news was spread || Are we not often led away against our 
among the numerous assembly by whom | will by a sudden impulse, by imperious 
the saint'was surrounded. ‘The air rang || circumstances, by that mysterious power 
with cries of joy, and on all sides were || which seems to direct every thing here 
heard the exclamations of, ** Blessed be || below, and to which our ignorance gives 
Alla! the holy hermit is named the Grand || the name of chance! It is not, then, by 
Iman of Bagdad!” The multitude dis-| their words, nor even by their actions, 
persed, and proclaimed throughout the that we must judge of the true value of 
surrounding neighbourhood, an event men, but by the real value of those things 


which filled all hearts with joy and exul- which they the most esteem.” In fol- 
tation. lowing this maxim, we are never de- 








In the mean time, the train of the | ceived, for it has no exceptions. 
: RINALDO D. 


hermit made their entry into Bagdad, and | 
proceeded direct to the palace of the Ca- | = 
liph. Almanser courteously approached ! 
the venerable Houssain, and said to him: || am 
‘‘ I have heard of thy virtues, and as the | Monday, the 5th instant, being celebra- 
representative of the prophet, I am com-| ted as the anniversary of our independ- 
missioned to reward thee. Answer me, ence, in the morning I went to Weehauk 
then, Houssain, what is the first object of | to spend the day, in order to get clear 
thy. most ardent wishes? Ask it, and it | of the bustle, noise, and confusion, which 
shall be given to thee.”” Houssain fell at | reigned ip the city ; and, alse, to exhale 
the feet of the Calipb, and humbly cross- | the pure air, and to indulge my imagina- 
ing his two arms over his breast, he re- | tion in contemplating our glorious inde- 
plied: ‘* Magnificent lord, brilliant sun | pendence, and such other subjects as the 
of light and wisdom! since | am per- || romantic situation of the place was emi- 
mitted to tell thee what is the sole object | nently calculated to inspire. 
of my ambition, | will confess that | have \ Immediaiely after my arrival, 1 as- 
never desired any thing so ardently as! | cended the heights which overlooked the 
do the office of Grand Iman of Bagdad.” | Hudson. When I reached the summit, 
4‘* What! is that all thou desirest ’”’ re- | through umbrageous woods, one of the 
plied the Caliph, smiling —* Yes, all. If most beautiful and sublime sights that 
I fill so elevated a station, all my wishes || can be imagined, burst upon my enrap- 
will be accomplished.” <“ °Tis well! turedfwiew ! Seating myself upon a rock, 
rise!’ said the Caliph, mildly; “this under ashady tree, 1 gave myself up to 
important dignity is not meant for thee, wondé@and admiration! With my feeble 
but for the man who desires above all | powers it would be vain to attempt to 
things, the glory of our holy religion ; for | describe the beauty and sublimity of this 
this good dervise, who would have given | picturesque scene. The following fee- 
all the riches, all the dignities of the | ble and imperfect sketch | tégkom the 
earth, to possess a part of those virtues || spot. ' eo 


which he supposed existed in thy heart.” | Beneath me glides along in silent ma- 

The hermit, overwhelmed with con- | jesty the majestic Hudson ; on the oppo- 
fusion, was sent back to his grotto, and|| site of which a beautiful and romantic 
the good dervise was proclaimed first || country presents itself to my eye. It is 
Iman of Bagdad, a grand and sublime || diversified with gentle rising hills and 


function, the duties of which he dis-'| beautiful declivities, clothed with the 
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charged during his whole life with such 
exemplary piety, that, after his death, no 
one dared aspire to succeed him. 

You may thus perceive, my lord, by 
the recital I have given you, said the sage 
Morad, that the Caliph Almanser pos- 
sessed a correct knowledge of the human 
heart. ‘* Our words,’’ he would say, 


most beautiful verdure, and teeming with 
luxuriant fruit and grain. The houses 
and cottages, which are scattered all 
around, form an agreeable variety ; and 
the whole presents the appearance of 
tranquillity and happiness. Beyond this, 
rises the high ground of Long-Island ; 











the summits of which, so far as the eye 
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friend’s attachment and hopes, and before 


they had arrived at the celebrated heights 
of Dorchester, he felt that opinion more 
fully confirmed. 
[To be continued.} 
= _—X—aosOlDOoaaEaaEEaEE 
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THE CALIPH ALMANSER, 
OR, 
HOW "TO JUDGE OF MEN. 


A TALE. 
[Concluded from our last.} 


Some time afterwards, the Caliph Al- 
manser, being at war with the king of 
Persia, wanted a man full of courage and 
honour, in -whom he could place an ab- 
solute confidence, to conduct a secret 
and important expedition. The whole 
success of the war depended on the issue 
of this expedition, and the slightest 
treachery might ruin every thing. The 
Caliph for’tight days had been,undecid- 
ed upon whom to fix his choice. During 


‘this interval, five hundred prisoners had 


been brought to Bagdad, who, during a 
revolt ofthe province of Khorassan 
‘against the Caliph, had taken part with 
the rebel army. The five hundred mise- 
rable wretches are condemned to die. 
Two hundred of these prisoners had fled 
during the combat ; but having been cut 
off in their retreat, they had been led in 
chains in the train of the conqueror ; 
three hundred had disdained to fly, and 
been taken with arms in their hands, 





| had 
} bes a vigorous resistance. The Caliph, 
whose thoughts were incessantly occupi- 


ed for the last eight days on his medita- 
ted ct, accidently passed the spot 
er Bese preparing to put in 

iti he eruiel sentence of death, 
” pronounced against the five hundred pri- 
soners. He stopped; he ed with 
compassion at this spectacle, and. wished 
to pardon them, but in such a manner, 
that his lenity should not encourage fu- 
ture delinquents. ‘I grant a pardon,” 
said he, “ to all those who fled before 
my standard. Therefore, unfortunate 
wretches, let all of you who wish to pro- 
fit by my clemency, pass on. my right 
hand.” Atthese words, all th prisoners 


at once precipitately passed on the jis 
of the Caliph. One man 


éd immoveable in his place.» Edimense: 
















observed him with astonishment, and 
said to him, ‘ Why dost thou not imitate 
thy companions in misfortune?” ‘‘I do 
not imitate cowards,” replied the soldier. 
«I repeat it, I grant a pardon to all those 
who fled.” ‘* That I never did.” ‘* Mad- 
man! why dost thou. refuse the means 
which I offer thee to save thy life ?” 
«« Because, in saving my life, 1 should 
lose my honour.’’ ‘* Hold!” cries the 
Caliph, trapsported with joy, ‘1! pardon 
thee, and thy greatness of soul shall not 
go unrewarded.”” He ordered the sol- 
dier to follow him, and straightway con- 
ferred on him the command of the expe- 
dition for which he sought a commander 
of unexampled courage, and who would 
esteem his honour more than his life. 
The soldier’s conduct justified the Caliph 
in the confidence he had reposed in him ; 
the expedition succeeded, and the war 
terminated successfully for Almanser, 
who, afterward, named this brave man 
generalissimo of his armies. 

*“* | could, most magnificent lord,” con- 
tinued Morad, “ relate to you a multitude 


-of anecdotes, which show how well the 


was the man of the people’s choice, and 
whether, in this man, were combined all 
the virtues necessary for him who should 
be worthy to fill the vacant office. 


One night, as he was walking in one 
of those disguises which rendered it im- 
possible to recognise him, he heard three 
poor dervises who were familiarly con- 
versing together. They were forming 
magnificent projects, and each one stated 
what would be the principal object of his 
wishes, if he were the master of his 
choice. For my own part, said one, I 
confess that I should like very well to be 
vizier, if it were possible; ’tis a fine 
thing to be vizier? And I, said another, 
if I were the master of my own destiny, 
I would simply desire to be the Caliph 
Abou Giafar Almanser ; ’tis a glorious 
thing to be a Caliph! The third dervise 
said nothing. At last, pressed by his 
comrades : ‘* My dear friends,” said he, 
‘** you have not a very high ambition. 
Mine is gs much above yours as Heaven 
is above the earth. ‘Though I were 
possessed of all the riches that the uni- 





Caliph Abou Giafar Almanser knew to 
appreciate mem at their true value ; but, 
not to weary your highness t uch, | 
will only add one more to those which 
you have already heard. 

The minarets of Bagdad resounded 
with the piercing cries of Alla! Alla! 
the Grand Iman is dead! The mosques 
were hung with black, and the mollaks 
traversed the streets, repeating, in a la- 
mentable voice, the Grand Iman is dead 
The whole city was in a ferment; each 
one inquired of his neighbour, who is 
the man whom the Caliph purposes to 
invest with this sublime dignity ? All 
the imans of the different mosques were 
solicitous to obtain it, for almost all of 
them had friends at court, ready to main- 
tain their pretensions. ‘The Caliph lis- 
tened to their solicitations, perceived the 
intrigues which were plotting around him, 
and waited to appoint the first minister 
of religion, till time, or a favourable cir- 
cumstance, should reveal to him the man 
the most worthy to occupy a place which 
requires every virtue. 

During the day, and even during the 
night, he frequently went out disguised, 
entered into the caravanseras, frequent- 
ed the public places, and questioned 
every one, to enable him to discover who 


verse contains, though the whole world 
were subjected to my sovereignty, still 
should I ‘be sensible that there is some- 
thing s@perior to all this.””. This dis- 
course excited the curiosity of the rest 
of the dervises, ‘* What, then,” said 
they, “is this thy wonderful treasure, 
which is to be preferred to all other 
treasures and grandeurs?”’ ‘* Next to 
the glory of our holy religion, what I the 
most ardently desire,” replied the der- 
vise, ‘‘ is to possess but one half of the 
virtues, the wisdom, and the piety, of a 
holy hermit whom I know, of the vene- 
rable Houssain.” ‘* Indeed! this is the 
first time we have heard the name of 
this hermit!” said the two dervises. 
‘* That is very possible, my brethren : 
you are strangers ; Houssain has retired 
from the world, and ever since the age 
of thirty he has utterly renounced all its 





tirely to God, and to devote himself with- 
out reserve to the study of our holy re- 
ligion. . Every day an immense number 
of men of all ages, visit him in the grotto 
which his own hands have hollowed at 
the foot of a little hill, six miles from 
Bagdad. There he preaches the word 
of God, with the tguth of which he is so 
profoundly penetrated, that he almost ap- . 
pears as if he were its author. Already — 


| vain pleasures, to consecrate himself en- 
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the report of the miracles which he has 
performed is spread far and near ; for vir- 
tue, like his, cannot remain long hidden.”’ 
The two dervises expressed the strong- 
est desire to see and to hear this holy 
man. ‘* Nothing is more easy,” said 
their companion, * to-morrow, repair, 
at the fifth hour of the day, to the door 
of the great mosque; I will meet you 
there, and we will proceed together to 
the grotto of Houssain.”? The three 
dervises separated, after having appoint- 
ed the rendezvous for the morrow. The 
Caliph returned to his palace, caiied for 
the grand vizier, and said to him: ‘ to- 
morrow, before the fifth hour of the day, 
go to the door of the grand mosque ; thou 
wilt there meet with a worthy dervise, 
whom thou must immediately bring be- 
fore me.” 

This order is obeyed, and the next day 
the grand vizier conducts into the pre- 
sence of the Caliph, the good dervise, 
who, faithful to his. promise, had been 
waiting for his two fellow travellers. 
* Dervise,”’ said Almanser, ‘* I have 
heard thee make a pompous eulogy of a 
holy hermit, named Houssain. I was at 
a loss on whom to bestow the dignity of 
Grand Iman, and I think him worthy of it. 
Go, then, and seek him for me; tell him 
that the fame of his knowledge and his 
virtues had reached my ears, and the 
manner in which I intend to reward his } 
piety.” At the same time, the Caliph 
commanded his vizier to accompany the 
dervise with a numerous and brilliant 
escort. 


The good dervise can scarcely contain 
himself for joy at the intelligence which 
he is commissioned to announce to the 
venerable hermit, for whom he would be 
willing to sacrifice his life, so deep an 
impression had the virtues of this holy 





man made upon his heart. He wished 
to have wings that he might arrive the 
sooner at the grotto. At length he ap- 
proached the sanctuary inhabited by 
wisdom and piety, the asylum from 
whence emanate all the graces of Heaven. 
He saw the hermit surrounded by a nu- 
merous auditory, whom he was edifying 
by his sublime discourses. The dervise 
rushed into his arms, and showing him 
the grand vizier, he announced to him 
the commission with which he was 
charged by the commander of the true 





eyes toward Heaven, and exclaimed, 
‘* Blessed be the all-powerful Alla! May 
his will be done !” 

In a short time the news was spread 
among the numerous assembly by whom 
the saint was surrounded. ‘The air rang 
with cries of joy, and on all sides were 
heard the exclamations of, ** Blessed be 
Alla! the holy hermit is named the Grand 
Iman of Bagdad!” The multitude dis- 
persed, and proclaimed throughout the 
surrounding neighbourhood, .an event 
which filled all hearts with joy and exul- 
tation. 

In the mean time, the train of the 
hermit made their entry into Bagdad, and 
proceeded direct to the palace of the Ca- 
liph. Almanser courteously approached 
the venerable Houssain, and said to him: 
‘** | have heard of thy virtues, and as the 
representative of the prophet, I am com- 
missioned to reward thee. Answer me, 
then, Houssain, what is the first object of 
thy most ardent wishes? Ask it, and it 
shall be given to thee.”” Houssain fell at 


ing his two arms over his breast, he re- 
plied : ‘** Magnificent lord, brilliant sun 
of light and wisdom! since I am _ per- 


of my ambition, I will confess that I have 
never desired any thing so ardently as I 
do the office of Grand Iman of Bagdad.” 
** What! is that all thou desirest ?”’ re- 


I fill so elevated a station, all my wishes 
will be accomplished.” ‘* ’Tis well ! 
rise!’ said the Caliph, mildly; ‘ this 
important dignity is not meant for thee, 
but for the man who desires above all 
things, the glory of our holy religion ; for 
this good dervise, who would have given 
all the riches, all the dignities of the 
earth, to possess a part of those virtues 
which he supposed existed in thy heart.” 

The hermit, overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, was sent back to his grotto, and 
the good dervise was proclaimed first 
Iman of Bagdad, a grand and sublime 
function, the duties of which he dis- 
charged during his whole life with such 
exemplary piety, that, after his death, no 
one dared aspire to succeed him. 

You may thus perceive, my lord, by 
the recital I have given you, said the sage 
Morad, that the Caliph Almanser pos- 
sessed a correct knowledge of the human 





heart. ‘‘ Our words,’ he would say, 


the feet of the Caliph, and humbly cross- || 





mitted to tell thee what is the sole object | 





—_ 


** are often dictated by fear, by policy, 
by thoughtlesness, or interest. We are 
not always masters of our own actions. 
Are we not often led away against our 
will by a sudden impulse, by imperious 
circumstances, by that mysterious power 
which seems to direct every thing here 
below, and to which our ignorance gives 
the name of chance! It is not, then, by 
their words, nor even by their actions, 
that we must judge of the true value of 
men, but by the real value of those things 
which they the most esteem.” In fol- 
lowing this maxim, we are never de- 
ceived, for it has no exceptions. 
RINALDO D. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Monday, the 5th instant, being celebra- 
ted as the anniversary of our independ- 
| ence, in the morning I went to Weehauk 
‘to spend the day, in order to get clear 
\of the bustle, noise, and confusion, which 
reigned in the city ; and, also, to exhale 
the pure air, and to indulge my imagina- 
tion in contemplating our glorious inde- 
| pendence, and such other subjects as the 
romantic situation of the place was emi- 
/nently calculated to inspire. 

Immediaiely after my arrival, I as- 
cended the heights which overlooked the 
Hudson. When I reached the summit, 





| through umbrageous woods, one of the 
plied the Caliph, smiling.—** Yes, all. If} 


most beautiful and sublime sights that 
can be imagined, burst upon my enrap- 
_turediview ! Seating myself upon a rock, 
under a. shady tree, I gave myself up to 
wondé# and admiration! With my feeble 
powers it would be vain to attempt to 
describe the beauty and sublimity of this 
picturesque scene. The following fee- 
ble and imperfect sketch | took om the 
spot. 2 ri 
Beneath me glides along in silent ma- 
jesty the majestic Hudson ; on the oppo- 
site of which a beautiful and romantic 
country presents itself to my eye. It is 
diversified with gentle rising hills and 
beautiful declivities, clothed with the 
most beautiful verdure, and teeming with 
luxuriant fruit and grain. The houses 
and cottages, which are scattered all 
around, form an agreeable variety : and 
the whole presents the appearance of 
tranquillity and happiness. Beyond this, 
rises the high ground of Long-Island ; 








the summits of which, so far as the eye 








_Island, which are not surpassed in beauty 


x = to this enchanting spot, wneag they 
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can reach, are covered with rich grain 
and lofty woods, exciting sensations bor- 
dering on the sublime. Casting my eye 
down the river, I behold the city sur- 
rounded by islands, and apparently em- 
bosomed, in the midst of a magnificent 
country, which, with its lofty spires, give 
it a most picturesque appearance. Ex- 
tending my view still farther, 1 behold 
the Narrows, through which are gliding 
slowly, but majestically, several vessels, 
which heighten the beauty of the scene. 
Here, also, I behold the hills of Staten- 


and grandeur by any I have described. 
Upon the whole, I doubt not, but the 
view from these heights, is equal to any 
in the world. I can only wonder and 
admire—it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe. To do it justice it would require 
the pen of an Addison or a Pope. It} 
presents, also, a fine field for the pain- 





ter’s art.—It would not be beneath the 
notice of the greatest artist of the age. 
Being ofja romantic and contemplative 
turn of mind, my imagination “was soon 
inspired by this sublime scene ; and in 
its flight stopt to survey, with peculiar 
pleasure heroism and self devotion 
of our foi , who declared and 
achieved our independence. | am con- 
scious, Mr. Editor, if I were to attempt 
to describe all I felt, it might not be in- 
teresting to any, and would be encroach- 





ing too much on your valuable columns. 
J, therefore, check my pen, but cannot 
close without recommending to the lovers 
of nature and its romantic vente to 


‘be amply repaid for their trouble. 
A RAMBLER. 


New-York, 8th July, 1819. 







SE OF HISTORY. 
Man is a mere riddle to himself, till he 





inquires into the hearts and actions of 
others! It is in this mirror only, that he 
can perceive his own resemblance ; here 
he learns to be shocked at deformity, and 
to be pleased with what is amiable ; and 
thence he proceeds to dress his mind 
with every virtue. 

We may better trust our ship to a 
school-taught pilot, than depend on the 
wisdom or goodness of the head or heart. 
that has barely conversed with abstracted 





or philosophical maxims. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Providence has wisely ordained, that 
all parts of creation are in some way de 
pendent on each other. Like a. great 
chain, each link is supported by that con- 
tiguous to it, and is necessary to the good 
order and preservation of the whole. It 
is not only in the natural kingdom that 
this relation exists—the moral world is 
equally governed by those wise laws, 


Education is the grand basis of liberty, 
religion, and happiness. And I shall en- 
deavour to prove, that female education 
ig as vitally important to the interests of 
the community as that of males. It re- 
quires no depth of argument, no saga- 
cious reasoning, to show that the effects 
of ignorance and education, are felt be- 
yond the persons who are immediately 
under the influence of the ong, or en- 
joying the precious advantages of the 
other. It is the peculiar duty of females, 
to ‘* teach the young idea how to shoot.”’ 
On them devolves the important task of 
forming the infant mind, of directing the 
virtuous, and restraining the vicious in- 
clinations of boyhood ; and of implanting 
in the youthful bosom, those precepts of 
morality and religion, which are to govern 
the principles and direct the actions of 
after life. The character of a man must 
be formed in his youth ; and impressions 
that are deeply fixed upon the mind at an 
early age, are generally the most lasting 
and salutary. If, then, we are depend- 
ent upon females for the foundation of 
whatever character we sustain, is it not 
of universal importance, of the highest 
moment to society, that the light of know- 
ledge should ‘ diffuse its warmest, largest 
influence,”’ on the female mind. 


If we turn to the pages of history, we 
find, invariably, that as the female com- 
munity are allowed to enjoy the blessings 
of education, the men are more enlight- 
ened, generous, brave, and polished ; and, 
on the contrary, that whenever they are 
subjected to menial occupations, (which, 
alas! is, and has been too frequently the 
case,) we find a nation of ignorance, ty- 
ranny, Oppression, and savage customs. 
The proper sphere for woman, is as the 
companion and friend of man ; and whe 
ther she is exalted above it by chivalry, 





or degraded below it by ignorance and 
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custom, is an equal deviation from pro- 
priety and justice. 

That female education is not restrain- 
ed in our country, Heaven be praised! 
but that it is not sufficiently encouraged 
and supported, is too true. Is it not a 
matter of wonder and regret, that in our 
day so little is thought of a retined fe- 
male education ? To be able to dance, 
sing, and play; to flirt at the theatre, 
and faint in the ball room, is sufficient to 
obtain the highest admiration. A girl is 
sent to dancing school, when she should 
be learning to spell ; and is thrust inte 
the fashionable world before she can 
distinguish an article from an adverb, or 
is able to give the boundary of her na- 
tivecountry. More is generally expend- 
ed on the heels than the head, and in pro- 
portion as this is the case, we find them 
most highly esteemed. A lady who ex- 
cels in dancing, receives more applause, 
and is ranked as a more polished woman, 
than she who is versed in literature, and 
is acquainted with the whole round of 
domestic duties. This vitiated taste (it 
cannot be called judgment) is too notori- 
ous to be refuted ; but I trust the day is 
not far distant, when female worth will be 
measured by solid acquirements, and the 
mere tinsel ornaments of education will 
be properly estimated in society. 

THEODORE, 

New-York, 3d July, 1819. 
————————————— ee 

ON THE BURNING OF THE ALEXAN- 

DRIAN LIBRARY, 
By Mr. Ryan. 

This gentleman differs in his senti- 
ments on this interesting event from Mr. 
Gibbon. The following are his obser- 
vations : 

Renadat doubts the burning of the li- 
brary of Alexandria ; and the historian of 
the Roman empire absolutely denies the 
fact, for the following reasons The 
testimony of Abulpharagius, who relates 
that disaster, and who wrote six hun- 
dred years after Omar, is overbalanced 
by the silence of Eutychius and Elmacin, 
both Christians and natives of Egypt. 
But I cannot comprehend why Mr. Gib- 
bon should oppose the silence of these 











men to the positive assertion of Abulpha- 
ragius, who wroie a:history that does ho- 
nour to his memory, and who was more 
unexceptionable in his character and tes 
timony than either of these annalists. 
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The former of them, when patriarch 
of Alexandria, was hated by his people ; 
and relates several things not to be found 
elsewhere, together with many lying and 
fabulous wonders. Hence the historian 
of the Roman empire might easily have 
perceived why an author, accustomed to 
relate new and marvellous events, was 
likely to be silent about the well-known 
fact of burning of the library. Elmacin, 
having filled a post of distinction and trust 
under Mahometan princes, must reasona- 
bly have been attached to their religion 
and government. He calls the impostor 
himself Mahomet of glorious memory, 
emperor of the faithful, and his followers 
the orthodox : so that if not a Mahometan, 
he must have been a time-serving Chris- 
tian, and unlikely to relate a fact dis- 
grateful to Omar, one of the most re- 
nowned of the Caliphs. ‘ They,” says 
Bayle, ‘* who consider the measures El- 
macin was obliged to keep in his high 
office, will not think it strange that he 
speaks honourably of the caliphs, and 
never disrespectfully of the Mahometan 
religion.” 

Another reason why Mr. Gibbon de- 
nies the burning of the library, is the in- 
consistency of such conduct with certain 
opinions of the Mahometan casuists, who} 
allow the faithful to read profane authors, 
and do not suffer the books of Jews or 
Christians to be burned, from a respect 
which they entertain for the name of 
God. But let one ask whether these 
Opinions were entertained in the time of 
Omar? and whether it is not absurd to 
suppose this caliph to be acquainted with 
Mahometan casuistry, which did not pre- 
vail till after his time ? Even this histo- 
rian admits that some casuists were on 
other occasions extremely illiberal ; and 
condemned some caliphs who were lovers 
of learning. ‘‘ Superstition,” says he, 
** was alarmed at the introduction even of 
abstract sciences, and the more rigid 
doctors of the law, condemned the rash 
and pernicious curiosity of Almamon”’ 
If such men had flourished in the time of 
Omar. we cannot doubt but they would 
have encouraged him to, rather than re- 
strain him from, burning the library. 

Mr. Gibbon denies the bad effects 
which are supposed to have arisen from 
that event, since those classics have been 
spared which Quintilian enumerates, and 





to which the suffrage of antiquity has ad- 





judged the first place of genius and glory.”’ 
‘* The contempt of the Greeks for bar- 
baric science,” says he, ‘* would scarcely 
admit the Indian or Ethiopic books into 
the library of Alexandria ; nor is it prov- 
ed that philosophy has sustained any real 
loss from the exclusion of them.” But 
surely Quintilian does not pretend to 
enumerate all books of genius, judgment, 
or information in the ancient world ; he 
is silent about the works of the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Indians, and Pheeni- 
cians, from whom the Greeks borrowed, 
though with many of their writings they 
must have been little acquainted. It is 
proper that the Greeks who were noto- 
rious plagiaries, would exclude from their 
libraries the writings of barbarians, from 
whom they derived knowledge, while 
they affected to despise them. If these 
writings were admitted and consumed by 
the flames, the loss of them to literature 
might be lamented, but cannot be ascer- 
tained. 





Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Few modern authors have greater 
claims on the public gratitude, than this 
amiable and highly accomplished lady. 
She is one of the happy few who have 
exerted the powers of a brilliant genius 
solely in the cause of virtue. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Holcroft, ‘“* her enchant- 
ing lessons incessantly tend to inspire 
universal philanthropy ; to soften the as- 
perities of the passions ; to teach gentle- 
ness, benevolence, fortitude ; justice to- 
ward ourselves, charity toward others ; 
and to induce that superior, that rational 
conduct, which alone can generate hap- 
piness.” 

To this just tribute of approbation, we 
cheerfully subscribe, and feel no hesita- 
tion in recommending her works to both 
sexes, old and young. Her ‘ Tales of the 


|| Castle’? is a charming and highly edifying 


work for young minds in search of know- 
ledge and rational amusement, but there 
is interwoven with it one sentiment, to 
which we are compelled to object, al- 
though the fair author appears to have 
taken particular pains to inculcate it, 
viz: that the human heart is NATURALLY 
prone to virtue, and only contracts vicious 








bad education.” 
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propensities by education, association, ex- 
ample, habit, &c. This is not her /an- 
guage, but it certainly expresses her 
meaning, and as certainly opposes the 
language of that sacred volume whence 
we derive all our knowledge of the de- 
generacy of human nature. 

There was once a time—nay, there 
have been two periods, when education, 
association, example, &c. could have had 
no pernicious influence on the mind, and 
yet the world became vicious. Was ita 
bad education, wicked associates, or ex- 
amples of vengeance, that made the first 
born of the human family a fratricide ? 
or were the descendants of righteous 
Noah corrupted by similar means ? But 
Madame De Genlis more than intimates 
that the god-like precept of “‘ preferring 
the happiness of others to our own,” is 
a virtue ‘ originating in the heart, natu- 
ral to it, and born with it ;”’ and several 
times asserts, that its opposite principle, 
self-love, ‘* is not so natural as is general- 
ly supposed.” In another place, she 
says— 

«¢ A child who should give proofs of cowardice, 
cruelty, or ingratitude, might be thought a mon- 
ster—if its vices were not the consequences of @ 
And again—* Nature rarely 
produces monstere—education makes many.” 

Now, the Bible teaches that we all de- 
rive from nature such evil propensities 
as will (if they are suffered to be brought 
into exercise) make real monsters of us, 
and that it is the province of education 
to control and destroy these propensities 
before they can be brought into full ex- 
ercise. . Education, therefore, never 
makes men bad, though it too often fails 
in preventing their being so. These re- 
marks are not made in the fastidious spi- 
rit of verbal criticism, but with an honest 
view to the promotion of correct opi- 
nions. — 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


Madame Lefort, during the French re- 
volution, like the illustrious Madame La- 
valette of our times, bought a permission 
to visit her husband, who was imprisoned 
as a conspirator. It was discovered the 
following day, that aided by a change of 
apparel, and occupying the prison in his 
stead, she had effected his escape. When 
arraingned at the tribunal, the represen- 
tative addressed her in a menacing tone, 
‘‘Wretch ! what have you done 2” 

*s ” 


‘“* My duty,” said she, ‘‘ do your's. 


* 
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FEMALE INDUSTRY. 


William Cobbett, long celebrated for 
his political and agricultural writings, 
both in England and America, in am essay 
on the latter subject, pays the following 
handsome compliment to Female Indus- 
try. 
es My work was as well done as if the 
whole had been done by myself. My 
planting done chiefly by young women, 
each of whom would plant half an acre 


’ aday, and their pay was ten pence sterling 


a day. 

“ What a shame, then, for any man to 
shrink at the trouble and labour of such 
matter! Nor let it be imagined, that 
these young women were poor, misera- 
ble, ragged creatures. They were just 
the contrary. Ona Sunday they ap- 
peared in their white dresses, and with 
silk umbrellas over their heads. Their 
constant labour afforded the means of 
dressingwell ; their early rising and ex- 








will find, Mr. Editor, as much real science, 
in any thing that adorns the mind, and 
more that adorns the person, in the in- 
land towns of New-England, than in the 
enlightened seaports. 

That the good old times of our ances- 
tors have changed, there is no need of 
attempts to prove ; that the manners of 
the softer sex have deteriorated, it is pre- 
sumed no one will deny. The cause 
may be traced to various sources ; but 
principally to the influence of luxury. 
The effect of this change, perhaps, no 
one would pretend to predict ; it is al- 
ready sufficiently apparent to cause the 
most melancholy reflections as to the fu- 
ture prospects of our growing country. 


Formerly, a young man would not hesi- 


tate to enter the ‘* holy state of wedlock,” 
with only afew pounds in his pocket ; 
and a probable calculation on as many 
more for his yearly income. Now the 


| possession of many thousands of dol- 


ercise gave them health ; their habitual || !ars will hardly satisfy his expectations ; 
cleanliness and neatness, for which the || or conquer the scruples of his Dulcinea. 
women of the south of England are so/jj To be in a situation to marry,‘he must 
justly famed, served to aid in the comple- be enabled, as Dr. Johnson has said, to 
tion of their appearance, which was that | “ ride in coaches that whirl like meteors, 


of the fine rosy-cheeked country gi 


and live in palaces that rise like exhala- 


fit to be helpmates, and not a burthen |jtions.”” The consequence is, that our 


their future husbands.” 

This reminds us of the good fashion 
among the country girls of New-England, 
who, on the approach of a shower in the 
hay-making season, haste to the fields, 
and by their beauty, industry, and cheer- 
fulness, invigorate the rustic swains, and 
bear a conspicuous part in the labour of 
‘the husbandman. We would merely ask, 
is the young man who would not 
a “help mate” of the above de- 
scription, to one who has only to recom- 
mend her, a skill on the piano, dexterity 








list of marriages grows smaller daily ; 
and those who are compelled to linger 
outa life of lean celibacy, and single 
blessedness, continually increase in num- 
ber.—Boston Intelligencer. 
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A FINE REFLECTION OF A BEAUTIFUL 
LADY. 


You ask me, ‘‘ From whence it pro- 


jceeds that the greatest part of handsome 


women are extremely ignorant and silly?” 
I think I can tell you the reason. Itis not 


in practising the “* Gavotte,” or artful- || that they are born with less capacities 


ness in singing ? | 


than others; but because they neglect 


Behold. the rosy-eheeked maid, array- ||to cultivate their minds. They are vain, 
ed in all the innocence and beauty of her || and they desire to please. An ugly wo- 
own native plains, unadorned by foreign || man knows she cannot be loved for her 
fabrics ; see in her the practice of virtue || face ; this puts her upon the distinguish- 
and health, while the more fashionable|| ing herself by her wit. She then studies 
ones of the metropolis are arrayed in all || agreat deal, and becomes amiable in spite 


the extravagancies of the world, and have || of nature. 


The beauty, on the contra- 


no charms for the man of reason and re- || ry, needs only to show herself to please. 


flection. 


Her vanity is satisfied ; as she never re- 


Nor are the country ladies destitute of flects, she does not think that her beauty 
that sound judgmentand taste, with which || is only for a season; besides, she is so 
the fair of the metropolis seem to think || ingrossed with dress, and the care of be- 
themselves exclusively. fayoured. You} ing at every assembly, to appear with ad- 
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vantage, to receive praise, that she can 
have no time to cultivate her mind, how- 
ever convinced she might be that it was 
necessary. Thus she becomes a mere 
fool, taken up with childish tricks, the 
vain frippery of dress, shows, and sights. 
This mayslast till she is thirty, at most 
till forty years of age, if the small pox 
or any other disorder should not destroy 
her beauty sooner; but when youth is 
over, the time of learning is past. 


FO _____________ 





ANECDOTES. 


The municipality of a corporate towa 
in the neighbourhood of Weymouth, im- 
mediately previous to the departure of 
the Rayal family from that favourite wa- 
tering place, published the following @ro- 
clamation : 

Whereas his Majesty the King and 
Queen is expected to honor this ancient 
corporation with their presence in the 
course of their tower; in order to pre- 
vent them from meeting no impediment 
in his journey, the worshipful the Mare 
and Bailiffs have thought proper that the 
following regulations shall be prohibited, 
as follows :~-Nobody must not leave no 
dust, nor nothing in that shape, before 
their door nor shops ; and all wheel-bar- 
rows, cabbage stalks, marble stones, and 
other vegetables, must be swept out of 
the streets. Any one who shall fail giv- 


|| ing offence in any of these articles, shall 


be dealt with according to law, without 
bail or mainprize. 

God save his Majesty the King and 
Queen, and his Worship the Mare. 


A gentleman having missed his way, 
fortunately overtook a boy going with a 
quantity of tar, to mark his master’s sheep. 
The gentleman asked the way to — ; but 
was directed by so many windings and turn- 
ings, right and left, that he agreed to take 
the boy behind him on the horse, as he 
was going near to the same place. Find- 
ing him pert and docile, he gave him, 
as they rode on, some wholesome advice 
relative to his future conduct, adding oc- 
casionally, Mark me well my boy. Yes 
sir, (said he) I do. However, he re- 
peated the injunction so often, that the 
boy at last cried out, Sir; I have ne 
more tar. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO OLIVIA. 


The morn, Love, is calm, and bright as thine eye, 
The violet is opening anew ; 

The breath of the South sheds the balm of thy sigh, 
And the green earth is spangled with dew. 


O, come, let us haste to the green-wood side, 
While the beams of the day are young ; 
And we'll gaze on the charms of the merry spring- 
tide, 
And list to her witching tongue. 


The violet is fair, with its looks of blue— 
But it hath not the charm of thine eye ; 

And lovely the rose—yet its delicate hue 
Cannot with thy damask cheek vie. 


The mocking-bird’s note* is sweet to hear, 
And the plaintive coo of the dove ; 

Yet sweeter by far thy voice melts on mine ear, 
While it murmurs the accents of love ! 


The violet and rose, with the season, shall fade, 
The song of the woodland shall cease ; 
But the heart now so dearly thine own, lovely 
maid, . 
Shall be thine till it slumber in peace. 


Then come, let us haste to the cool green wood, 
And repose in its shade beneath ; 

Where Fancy may dream in her wildest mood, 
And Love twine his brightest wreath. 

Massachusetts. JAQUES. 


* The Mocking-Bird of the South.—Written in 


Georgia. 
reeves 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
LINES ON THE COMET. n 


Now, whilst the glorious orb of day, 

No longer pours his fervid ray ; 

But mildly beaming in the West, 

Seems as retiring to his rest:— ~ 
Majestic night resumes her reign, 

With stars and planets in her train ; 

Here glittering, like the golden sands 

On Peru, or on Afric’s lands ; 

There sparkling, like the diamonds worn, 
In Eastern climes, on bridal morn. 


Enraptured with the scene I gaze, 
Till a bright Comet’s length’ning blaze 
Arrests my view—Stranger from far, 
Art thou the harbinger of war ? 

Or from thy magazine of fire, 

Pour’st thou the pestilence in ire ? 

If such thy errand, then thy light 

Is darker than the darkest night. 





Thus far had human feelings spoke, 

When the true light from darkness broke : 
Vain are conjectures : Gop alone, 

Who from his uncreated throne, , 
Pronoune’d the word, “ let there be light,” 
To rule the day, and rule the night, 

Knows the wise purposes, and fate, 





That this vast universe await. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
’Tis sweet in Nature’s holiday, 
To feel the gentle breath of May, 
Upon the cheek of languor play ; 
But sweeter ‘tis to meet the friend, 
On whom all earthly joys depend. 


Tis lovely on the mountain’s height, 

To catch the first faint beams of light, 

And hear the feather'd songsters pay 
Their offerings to the infant day ; 

But lovelier ’tis that friend to meet 

Whose presence makes our bliss complete. 


’Tis sweet the cares of day to leave, 
And wander forth at dewy eve, 

To see the farewell beams depart, 
And vesper into being start ; 

But sweeter, dearer, lovelier far, 
Than to behold the evening star, 

Or watch on some projecting height, 
The earliest beams of morning light, 
Or feel the wooing breath of May 
Upon the cheek of languor play— 
Is once more to behold the friend, 
On whom all earthly joys depend. 
This sacred bliss I soon shall prove, 
Press'd to the heart of one I love. 


AGNES. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
’Tis now the silent midnight hour, 
Oh! come, soft sleep, thy influence lend ; 
Again let fancy’s magic power, 
Present my husband, lover, friend. 


Let him whose absence breaks my heart, 
Again in pleasing dreams appear ; 
Tho’ fore’d by cruel fate to part, 
Oh! let me fancy he is near. 


Last night, sweet sleep, thou wert most kind, 
My dreams were as elysium gay ; 
Methought I gather’d flowers, to bind 
The brows of him who's far away ! 


And then 1 hung upon his arm, 
And clasp'd his hand with fond caress; , 
And heard that voice which used to charm, 
Tell me of love and happiness. 


But soon I woke, and cruel fears 
Dispell'd the fleeting, fancied bliss, 

And from my cheek the bitterest tears 
Chas’d the imaginary kiss. 


But memory thou art ever true, 
Waking, I cannot ’scape from thee ; 

Thou bring’st to mind that sad adieu 
When ***** tore himself from me. 


Thou show’st me that dear faded cheek, 
Where roses glow’d in happier times ; 

Thou tell’st me that alone and weak, 
He seeks for health in milder climes. 


Thou bring’st to mind that ardent love 
Which nought could ever turn aside, 
Which rose each obstacle above, 
And every power, but Heaven, defied. 








Each wretched day, each sleepless night, 
But brings me nearer to the grave ; 
And he for whom each toil was light, 
Is far away—and cannot save. 


Oh! were it not, that on my cares 
One helpless being has a claim, 

Soon would I end these torturing fears, 
That break my rest, and rack my frame. 


Soon would I tempt the dangerous sea, 
And to my bosem's idol fly ; 

He never more should part from me, 
With him I'd live, or with him die. 


HARRIET. 
New-York, December 13, 1816. 


FOR 1 £ LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
There is a “ sunshine of the breast,” 
Can calm life’s troubled way, 
Can soothe the soul with grief opprest, 
Can give to joy a higher zest, 
And brighten reason's ray. 


Whate’er our state, where’er we roam, 
It lightens every care, 

Expels foul discord from our home, 
And places sweet contentment there. 


Suns, moons, shall set, to rise no more, 
No longer radiance give ; 
Convulsions rend from shore to shore, 
But Virtue shall forever live. 
THEODORE. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES 


Occasioned by the Author's leaving Salem, (Mass.) 
lo reside in New-York. 


Adieu! my native town, Salem farewell ! 
Soon from thy dear and hallowed spot I go ; 

Soon will my aching heart with sorrow swell, 
And soon the tears of bitter anguish flow. 


How dark the ways of Providence to man, 
How deep this truth is written on the heart, 


That, though a long connection we may plan, 


Fate has decreed “the best of friend’s must 


part.” 


Within thy walls I've spent my youthful days, 
Here have I felt a mother’s anxious care, 

Here has she brought me up in virtue’s ways, 
And taught me too to shun the tempter's snag. 


Here from a brother’s lips has counsel flowed 
To warn the young and inexperienced mind, 

Here has a sister’s tongue with rapture glow’d 
To teach me where true happiness to find. 


Adieu! my youthful friends, a long adieu, 
With you I've spent the morning of my life, 
The sweets of Friendship were enjoyed with you, 
Unmixed with envy, passion, or with strife. 


Soon we must part, but ah ! repress the pain, 
Soon these sad scenes of parting will be o’er ; 
For when death parts—we soon shall meet again, 

On Canaan’s pure and ever blissful shore. 
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The tear no more shall wet the sunken eye, 
No more shall sorrow fill the heaving breast ; 
The breast composed, the tear forever dry, 
And every painful feeling be supprest. 








Adieu! my native town, Salem farewell ! 

Soon from thy dear and hallowed spot I go ; 
~ Soon will my aching heart with sorrow swell, . . 
And soon the tears of bitter anguish flow. 


Courtlandt-street. 
ee 
NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1819. 


G. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Abuse, a Poem, addressed to Marcia, has 
been perused with much pleasure ; and shall ap- 
pear as soon as our limits will permit. 

To Amicus, who has kindly pointed out several 
errors which unfortunately escaped our notice, 
we return unfeigned thanks, and shall certainly 
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these Paper Carpets. Their beauty, durability, 
and economy, all combined, render them highly 
worthy of attention. 


From the Spirit of Pennsylvania. 

In this number, | propose giving the public an 
account of the Rose Damascena, or the Damask 
Rose, of our gardens. Time immemorial this 
blossom has been celebrated asthe “ Queen of 
Flowers.” For fragrance it is unrivalled, and for 
beauty it is not surpassed evén by the “ Lilies of 
the Vallies.” The perfume of this flower is pre- 
ferred above all other vegetable productions. 
Nor is it peculiar to any particular section of the 
globe ; it flourishes in al! climates with due culti- 
vation—nay, it occurs in our forests, and “ yields 
its fragrance to the desert air.” It is more gene- 
rally found in gardens during the summer, and is 
cultivated or kept in flower pots, in warm rooms, 
during the winter, by the Germans of Pennsylva- 
nia. The Damask Rose -yields, on distillation, a 
small portion.of “ butryous oil, together with 
water, which possesses the taste and odour of the 
rose.” A valuable perfume is also obtained 





On Monday evening, the 12th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Frey, Mr. Gerardus Boyce, of this city, to 
Miss Caroline Sneden, of Greenwich Village. 

On Sunday evening, the 4th inst. at Staatsburgh, 
by the Rev. Mr. M‘Murray, Mr. Edward Giraud, 
to Miss Ann Elsworth, both of this city. 

On the 23d of December last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bork, Mr. Adam Clarke Flanagan, Printer, to 
Miss Ann Bayard, all of this city. 

At Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, the 7th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Cain, Mr. Calvin Moore- 
house, to Miss Eliza Van Riper, both of Brook- 
lyn, 

"At Morristown, (N. J.) on the 5th inst. Allen 
Fisk, Esq. of this city, to Miss Eliza Chapman, of 
the former place. 

At Hanover, Morris County, (N.J.) onthe 30th 
ult. by the Rev. Mr. Condit, Mr. Edward Agar, 
of Brooklyn, (L. L.) to Miss Mary C. Condit, 
daughter of Linus Condit, Esq. of the former 
place. 

At Washington City, on Tuesday evening, the 
6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Hunter, at the residence 
of E. W: Duval, Esq. in that city, Wilson Nesbitt, 





called the Ottar, or essence of roses. The true | 
Ottar of roses, is manufactured and sold in the | 
East-Indies, at the: enormous price of tweaty | 


profit by his hints. Sha tee 
The Knight of the Brush may be a very. good 
painter, but we do not think him a poet. 


Esq. late a representative of Congress from South 
Carolina, to Miss Susan T. Duval, of the former 
place. 





The production of J. of New-York, is laid 
aside, and so is that of J. K. 

Helm a-lee ! in our next. 

Theodore, Rolla, and many others, shall.receive 
due attention. | 

Penmanship.—Having examined the specimens 
of improvement made in the art of Penmanship, 
by the pupils of Mr. Rapp, (who teaches by sye- 
tem, at No. 151 Chamber-street,) we cheerfu 


add our humble testimony, to that of =| 


others, in favour of his ability as a teacher, and 
of the system he has adopted. Those of our fair 
readers who do notalready write an elegant hand, 
can soon acquire ‘one under the direction of Mr. 
R. Four, five, or six lessons, will secure them 
this invaluable accomplishment, which no lady 


should be ' 
Guy’s Paintings.—There are now exhibiting, at 
the Union Hotel in William-street, a collection of 


and beautiful scenery, not only of Europe but of 
many ed portions of our own country— 
such as Lake George, Rhinebeck Landing, Pas- 
saic Falls, Perry's Victory on Lake Erie, Glenn’s 
Fall's, &c. The fancy pieces exhibit a variety, 
and the several styles of the most admired mas- 
Yers.” The collection comprizes about 12: pieces; 
and the most common observer cannot but be 
sensibly impressed by a view of these truly admi- 
rable paintings. 
the room is covered with Guy’s 

patent paper . The reader can imagine the 
beauty of this carpet when he is informed that a 
durable body of transparent varnish is applied to 
hoyse paper without in the slightest degree in- 
juring the colours ; whereby the floor is suscept- 
able of a cheap, durable, and covering. 

Thus far the Colambian—in to which 
we will only observe, that the Ladies wi 





guineas, or one hundred dollars per ounce!!! It is 
unquestionably the most elegant perfume in vege- 
table nature: a single drop imparts its fragrance 
throughout our largest dwellings, and suppresses 
other less agreeable odours. ‘In the culinary art, 
rese water is much .esteemed for the agreeable 
flavour it imparts to a variety of the luxuries of 
life. In medicine it is used as an astringent, 
when properly diluted in water, to inflammatory 
affections of the.eye. 
Lancaster, (Penn.) June 29. 

Large Snake——A strange circumstance is said 
to have taken place a few days since in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city. A woman passing along a 
path through a rye field, sat down on the side of 
the path, when immediately she was seized round 
the waist by a huge black snake, which raised its 
frightful head in a threatening attitude, mouth 
open, on a level with her face, with its eyes fixed 
upon her countenance. The screams of the 
woman brought a black man to her assistance, 
who resolutely grasped the monster by the neck 
with one hand, and with the other seized its tail, 
and while unwinding its coils, the woman, by his 
directions, took a knife from his pocket and “ off 
went the reptile’s head.” The relations we have 
heard of this wonder differ from each other, but 
in no considerable degree—from one source we 
are informed the snake weighed upwards of 50 
pounds. [A rare progeny of the sea serpent !] 
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MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, the 6th inst. by the Rev 
Dr. M‘Leod, tle Rev. James Douglass, to Miss 
Alice Thompson, daughter of Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 7th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. John Dow, Mr. William Van Winkle, of 
New-Jersey, to Miss Eliza Williams, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 7th inst. by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Connolly, Mr. P. Sullivan, 








justice to themselves if they neg! 





ye || to Miss Mary M‘Donaid, all of this city. 








—_—_—_—_—_— 
DIED, 

On Thursday morning, the 8th inst. in the 50th 
year of her age, of a lingering illness, which she 
bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, 
Mrs. Rosina Arcularius, wife of George Arcula- 
rius. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 7th inst. White- 
head Fish, Esq. in the 51st year of his age. 

On Wednesday, the 7th inst. Mr. John Proctor, 
Jun. aged 42 years. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, the 8th inst. 
Mary Targay, aged 84 years. 

On Saturday, the 10thinst. Mr. Ralph May, after 
an illness of 12 or 15 days, aged 40 years, a native 
of Connecticut, and for many years a merchani 
in Savannah, Georgia. 

On Saturday evening, the 10th inst. after a se- 


vere illness of a few hours, Benjamin, infant son 


of Mr. George M‘Cready. 
On Monday, the 12th inst. in the 22d year of 
his age, of a lingering consumption, Mr. John 


‘Van Kuren, Printer. 


On Monday, the 12th inst. of consumption, Mr. 
Robert Hurst, of Philadelphia, aged 21 years. 

At Clinton, (N. ¥.) very suddenly, Mrs, Eliza 
Robinson, wife of Mr. Edward Robinson, and 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Kirkland. 

At Jerusalem, (N. ¥.) on the Ist inst. Jemima 
Wilkinson, aged 70, styled by herself and her 
followers, the universal friend.. The singular 
character and strange pretensions of this female 
fanatic, are very generally known, as many 
sketches of her life have been published. 

At Kingston, (N. Y.) Miss Rachel Houzbtaling, 
daughter of Mr Philip Houghtaling, deceased, 
aged 54 years. 

At Boston, Mrs. Ann Thayer, aged 45; Miss 
Mary Ann Thayer, aged 21; and Mr. Edwin 
Thayer, aged 18; Mrs. Elizabeth Brewer, aged 
75, widow of the late Col. David Brewer. 

» At Lancaster, (Mass.) on the 2d imstant, Miss 
Eloise Richards Payne. 


